America’s Strongest 
Political Force 


We Americans who enjoy democratic freedom of thought and 
action along with the world’s highest standard of living sometimes 
forget that we have a personal responsibility to participate in and 
preserve the system which provides these benefits. 


Democracy, by definition, means government by all the people. 
It presupposes an informed and responsible citizenry made up of 
individuals willing to speak up and work for what they believe in. 


When we, as citizens, neglect our obligation to express ourselves, 
we permit a dangerous political vacuum to exist. Always ready and 
eager to fill this void are the opportunists, both from outside and 
within. Some of these are bent on seeing our system destroyed. 


Others are out to get some purely selfish advantage. They 
represent small minorities, but they know what they’re after, and 
they’re well organized to get what they want. If we stand silent, these 
groups raise their voices. And the sound they make echoes loud 
through the political stillness. 


To be first class citizens as well as first class railroaders we 
must: 


© Be informed on key local, state and national issues. 


© Be prepared to work for those issues we believe in and against 
those to which we are opposed. 


© Participate in politics at the precinct level in support of good 
candidates and valid issues. 


© Register and vote and urge all of our friends, relatives and 
fellow railroaders to de so. 


Under our system, the individual American, willing to put forth 
the necessary effort, is the strongest political force we have. 
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Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 
From Field to Market... 


Lettuce picking in 
the Salinas Val- 
ley: salad bowl of 
the nation, 


PFE Keeps Em Crisp 


The pretty dark-eyed Mexican 
girl has a job that many would 
envy. She works in the open air all 
day. She enjoys a view of green 
fields around her and low-lying 
foothills in the distance. A radio at 
her side brings her music. There 
are birds to see, the good earth to 
smell, and many friends to laugh 
with. She works in the lettuce fields 
near Salinas, California, and it is 
her job ‘to wrap the freshly-picked 
lettuce in individual packages of 


cellophane. The counter before her’ 


on a movable van is stacked high 
with big heads of lettuce brought to 
her by men pickers; her hands are 
a blur as she reaches and wraps in 
one continuous motion. : 
The heads of lettuce she touches 
there in the sun-warmed fields find 
their way to supermarkets in Ak- 
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ron; to hotels in Boston; to delica- 
tessens in Brooklyn; to elegant res- 
taurants in Chicago; to little corner 
groceries in St. Louis; to waiting 
markets throughout the nation. 
The pretty Mexican girl is not 
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Vice President & General Mgr. 
Pacific Fruit Express 


Men bring Salinas lettuce heads to 
girls riding in outdoor vehicle who 
wrap them in cellophane. Lettuce is 
then boxed in matter of seconds. 


overly concerned with the big over 
all picture of distribution. She 
knows only that the cartons of let- 
tuce left in neat rows will be picked 
up in the early afternoon from the 
Salinas fields and taken away to 
town on flathed trucks. 

And that is where mighty Pacific 
Fruit Express comes in, At Salinas, 
the lettuce is placed in a long cir- 
cular vacuum cooler about 25 min- 
utes to remove the “field heat”— 
and then is loaded by conveyor belt 
into a PFE refrigerator car, 

Within a few hours, a trainload 


TRAINLOAD OF PERISHABLES ENROUTE TO MARKET VIA PFE 


At Bakersfield, grapes are brought to 
packing sheds from the fields, cooled, 
culled, and packed into market boxes 
before being placed in waiting pre-iced 
PFE cars. 


of the big yellow “reefers” is speed- 
ing eastward with its cargo of the 
perishable vegetable. 

It is PFE’s business to carry all 
perishable food products, the de- 
licious, nutritious fruits and vege- 
tables and frozen foods quickly and 
safely to their destination, and to 
see that the cargo is as fresh at des- 
tination as it was when picked in 
the fields. 

PFE has been doing this very 
well for over fifty years. Co-owned 
by Southern Pacific and Union Pa- 
cific, PFE is the world’s largest 


Potatoes are the largest single source 
of perishables shipped from the Bakers- 
field-Fresno crea. 


owner of railway refrigerator cars. 


The company’s fleet of over 23,- 
000 perishable transportation units 
includes the traditional reefers 
(cooled with ice and salt) ; all-pur- 
pose mechanical cars, Ice-Tempco 
cars, and within the past several 
months, Tempco-Vans and piggy- 
back flatears. 

Tempco-Vans are used in piggy- 
back service and are the most mod- 
ern trailers designed especially for 
combination highway and piggy- 
back operation. The trailers are fit- 
ted with diesel refrigerator units 
which enable them io hold exact 
temperatures ranging from ten de- 
grees below zero to 80 degrees 
above. Thus protection is provided 
for all perishables frozen foods 
as well as fruits and vegetables. 


To meet the growing demand for 
refrigerated piggyback equipment, 
PFE has 425 new Tempco-Vans in 
service now. Another 575 are sched- 
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After the potatoes are culled they flow 
along a conveyor belt and into bags 
which are sewn shut with string. 


uled to be ordered this year, bring- 
ing the total to 1,000. Several hun- 
dred railroad piggyback flatcars will 
round out this new piggyback fleet. 

A refrigerated trailer must do 
more than just refrigerate. As they 
roll over the rails to waiting mar- 
kets, perishable commodities must 
be kept in top condition at all times 
and under all circumstances. To 
preserve freshness, quality and nat- 
ural taste, the van must be evenly 
refrigerated throughout and the air 
must be kept moving. Tempco-Vans 
provide both full perimeter cooling 
and air circulation. 

The mechanism in the trailer also 


THE COVER 
New PFE Tempco Vans roll over the crest 
of the classification yard at Roseville 
and are made into a “hotshot” perish- 


oble special to be speeded eastward. 


provides controlled heating. And by 
turning off the system, Tempco- 
Vans can be used as non-refriger- 
ated vans for westbound dry freight 
shipments. 

In use, the Tempco-Vans are 
pulled by tractor to locations most 
convenient to the shipper for load- 
ing. As soon as they have received 
their cargoes, the vans are rushed 
to rail centers and placed on 85- 
foot railway flatcars, two trailers on 
each car. Then powerful locomotives 
speed the Tempco-Vans to mid- 
western and eastern cities, where 
tractors pull them from the cars and 
rush them to their final unloading 
destination. 

A lot of men and women and 
equipment are required to keep the 
fleet of PFE cars rolling. PFE oper- 
ates its own car shops, ice plants 
and icing facilities at strategic loca- 
tions across the country. At Ogden 
is located one of the most modern 
icing plants in the country. There 
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OGDEN’S MODERN ICING PLATFORM CAN HANDLE 220 CARS AT A TIME 


Be 


ICING REEFERS AT ROSEVILLE 


more than 81,000 cars are serviced 
each year. The Ogden plant’s long 
mechanized icing platform can 
handle 220 cars at a time. Mounted 
on the platform are three mechan- 
ical icmg machines, each capable 
of putting over 11,000 pounds of ice 
into the bunkers of a refrigerator 
car in 90 seconds. Contact is main- 
tained between the machines and 
the foreman’s office by radio. Run- 
ning the complete length of the plat- 
form is a two-way public address 
system. 
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As part of a program to modern- 
ize its refrigerator car maintenance 
facilities to keep pace with chang- 
ing traffic patterns, PFE closed its 
general shops at Taylor Yard early 
this year and opened a new light re- 
pair and car conditioning station at 
City of Industry, just outside Los 
Angeles city limits. 

Occupying 23 acres of land and 
built at a cost of $114 million, the 
new PFE facility provides modern 
shop and repair track capacity to 
give light running repairs to an 
average of 100 to 125 cars a day 
(including mechanical refrigerator 
and other temperature control cars) 
and heavy running repairs to about 
14 cars a day. 

Roseville — another keypoint of 
Pacific Fruit Express — has the 
largest ice-manufacturing plant in 
the world. Last year 149,659 tons 
of ice were manufactured, and 3,- 
899,539 pounds of salt were used. 
The ice-manufacturing rate is 925 


RADIO DISPATCHED parts train is among 
innovations that speed operations at PFE’s 
City of Industry repair station near Los 
Angeles. 
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tons per day, and 390 cars can be 
iced at once on four icing rails. In 
1961, 9,216 cars were initially iced 
at Roseville, 66,790 were re-iced, 
and 13 were re-topped; that is, the 
ice was snowed in over the actual 
load. 

As a result of a thorough survey 
of its operations and the need for 
freight refrigerator equipment to 
meet increased train speeds, PFE 
developed in 1959 a modern truck 
repair and exchange system at its 
Roseville Car Shop. The system was 
based on the principle of removing 
defective trucks, requiring all types 
of repair, and quickly exchanging 
reconditioned trucks in lieu of pre- 
vious method of dismantling and 
repairing trucks on the track at 
ends of cars. This made it possible 
to promptly release the car and also 
upgrade the truck in all respects at 
the time wheel changes or other 
necessary repairs were made. 

After initial development work at 
Roseville, a special engineered and 
designed truck overhaul shop—the 
first of its kind for assembly line 
handling—was placed in operation 
at the PFE Car Shop in Tueson. 
This facility has an extensive num- 
ber of modern features that con- 
tribute to the overall production of 
the plant — i.e., automotive type 
hydraulic hoist for raising trucks 
to be dismantled, automatic wheel 
lift, oxygen and natural gas lines 
on overhead booms, overhead reels 
for water, air and lubricants, and 
special jib, gantry and overhead 
traveling cranes. 

As you see, Pacific Fruit Express 
is a progressive, forward-looking 
company dedicated to the proposi- 
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tion that Americans everywhere are 
entitled to the best in eating. Twelve 
months a year, hundreds of thou- 
sands of carloads of cantaloupes, 
potatoes, grapes, lettuce, vegetables, 
tree fruits, citrus, frozen foods and 
other good things to eat are fanning 
out from the west in PFE cars to 
all parts of our country. 

It’s a good thing they do. It 
wouldn’t be right for that Mexican 
girl in Salinas to have to sell the 
whole crop of lettuce at a road side 
stand on Highway 101. 


FFELD FRESH fettuce shipment from Salinas, 
Californie, via PFE Tempco Van, is inspected 
and approved at destination Dallas by 
(4) George Hudson, Jr., city freight & 
passenger agent, SP; Martin Rutchik, Stand- 
ard Fruit & Vegetable Co.; N. W. Smith, 
DF&PA, SP; all of Dallas; and Harry Fried- 
lander, Brookshire Grocery Co., Tyler. 


J. D. RAMSEY 


T&L Operating Dept. 


Ramsey and 
Supts. at San 


Important Operating Department 
promotions on SP’s Texas and Lou- 
isiana lines, effective July 1, have 
been announced by G. W. Kelly, 
general manager at Houston. 

J. D, Ramsey became superin- 
tendent of the San Antonio Divi- 
sion, L. A. Patterson was named 
superintendent of the Dallas-Austin 
Division, and J. W. Germany was 
appointed senior assistant superin- 
tendent at Houston. 

Ramsey succeeds J. W. Kraemer, 
who has accepted the presidency of 
the Texas Mexican Railway Com- 
pany with headquarters at La- 
redo. Formerly superintendent of 
the Dallas-Austin Division, Ramsey 
started with SP in 194] after at- 
tending Paris Junior College and 
North Texas State College at Den- 
ton. He worked as train dispatcher 
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L. A, PATTERSON 


Patterson Named 
Antonio and Dallas 


at Ennis, assistant trainmaster at 
Sanderson, trainmaster at Lafayette 
and assistant superintendent at Vic- 
toria, El Paso and San Antonio, 
prior to returning to the Dallas- 
Austin Division as superintendent 
in 1959, 

Patterson, who succeeds Ramsey 
as superintendent of the Dallas- 
Austin Division, has been with SP 
since 1942. He served as an assist- 
ant trainmaster and trainmaster at 
Houston prior to his promotion to 
assistant superintendent in 1955. 
He has been senior assistant super- 
intendent of the Houston Division 
since 1959. 

Germany, succeeding Patterson 
at Houston, started with SP in 1941. 
He held positions of inspector of 
transportation at Houston, assistant 
trainmaster at Valentine and San- 
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derson, and trainmasier at Ennis, 
Lufkin and Houston, where he has 
been assigned since 1961. 

Kraemer succeeds the late W. C. 
Beaman as president of the “Tex 
Mex”, which operates freight serv- 
ice over 173 miles of lines between 
Laredo, Corpus Christi and Flour 
Bluff, and connects with our rail- 
road at Alice and Corpus Christi. 
He has been with SP since 1939 and 
has held positions of engine fore- 
man, yardmasier, assistant train- 
master and trainmaster. He served 
as assistant superintendent at Vic- 
toria, San Antonio, Ennis and Aus- 
tin prior to returning to San An- 
tonio as superintendent in 1954, 

Additional Operating Depart- 
ment personnel changes in Texas 
and Louisiana include: 

R. G. McWhirter, trainmaster, 
San Antonio, to trainmaster, Hous- 
ton, 

C. T. Strong, trainmaster, 
Hearne, to trainmaster, San An- 
tonio. 

J. W. Massie, safety officer, En- 
nis, to trainmaster, Hearne. 
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Southern Pacific 
Joins Program 
For Equal 
Job Opportunities 


Noein PACIFIC, along with 

other major companies through- 
out the country, has joined volun- 
tarily in a cooperative effort with a 
committee appointed by President 
Kennedy to advance the principle 
of equal consideration for all job 
applicants and equal treatment for 
all employes, regardless of race, 
creed, color or national origin. 

The joint effort between the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity and industry 
is known as the “Plan for Progress.” 

In announcing Southern Pacifie’s 
participation in the plan, President 
Russell stated that equal employ- 
ment opportunity without regard to 
race, creed, color or national origin 
is a vital part of our American her- 
itage. 

A joint statement was issued June 
22 at The White House over the sig- 
natures of Vice President Lyndon 
B, Johnson, Committee chairman, 
and W. D, Lamprecht, vice presi- 
dent—system operations for South- 
ern Pacific Company. 

The joint statement is in two 
parts, spelling out the measures to 
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be undertaken by the railroad and 
those to be undertaken by the Com- 
mittee as part of a long-range pro- 
gram in furtherance of the Plan for 
Progress. The statement recognizes 
that many immediate problems ex- 
ist which are beyond the control of 
the Company, and also that the op- 
portunity to hire and promote is 
mainly controlled by business con- 
ditions. 


Commitments made by 
Southern Pacific include the 
following: 

1. To communicate this policy 
of non-discrimination to employes, 
supervisors and others engaged in 
employment, placement and train- 
ing, to employment and placement 
agencies, and to schools and col- 
leges where applicants are sought; 

2. To observe a recruiting policy 
aimed at securing those individuals 
who best meet the requirements of 
various position openings and who 
have the best potential for advance- 
ment, on the basis of their quali- 
fications as evidenced by education, 
training, experience, personal char- 
acteristics or other factors, without 
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reference to race, creed, color or 
national origin; 

3. To provide equal opportunity 
to all qualified employes, regardless 
of race, creed, color or national or- 
igin, as opportunities for transfer, 
upgrading or promotion occur or 
during force reductions; 

4, To provide for qualified mi- 
nority group employes an equal 
opportunity for participation in all 
Company-sponsored training pro- 
grams; 

5. To maintain employe facili- 
ties on a non-segregated basis; 

6. To make an annual evaluation 
of progress of this plan and to make 
a progress report to the President’s 
Committee. 

The President’s Committee 
on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity, under terms of the 
agreement, makes the follow- 
ing commitments: 

1. To request the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor to cooperate with 
the appropriate State Employment 
Services and U.S. Railroad Retire- 
ment Board to obtain qualified ap- 
plicants for referral to Southern 
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WHITE HOUSE SIGN- 
ING: SP Vice Presi- 
dent—System Opera- 
tions, W. D. Lamprecht 
(right) adds his sig- 
nature fo that of U.S. 
Vice President Lyndon 
B, Johnson {center} 
on joint “Plan for 
Progress” statement. 
On left is U.S. Secre- 
tory of Labor, Arthur 
J. Goldberg. 


Pacific Company without regard to 
race, creed, color or national origin; 

2. To work with the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare in reviewing, encouraging 
and strengthening counseling and 
guidance service in school systems 
where Southern Pacific has major 
operations; 

8. To work cooperatively with 
appropriate unions, at both the local 
and national levels, in reviewing 
and supporting constructive action 
on problems connected with ap- 
prenticeship training, transfer pro- 
cedures and seniority rights where 
union action may be helpful; 

4, To work with the appropriate 
contracting agencies to assist South- 
ern Pacific Company and the 
Committee in coordination and 
follow-through on their undertak- 
ings under this Plan for Progress; 

5. To assist Southern Pacific 
Company in instances where the 
Committee’s services may be help- 
ful in solving difficulties which the 
railroad may encounter in carrying 
out its commitments under this 
program. 
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Kalbaugh Named Assistant to Vice President, SP: 
B. K. Smith to be Vice President of SP Pipe Lines 


RANK E, KALBAUGH, veteran 

railroad and pipeline officer, 
was promoted on August 1 to the 
newly created position of assistant 
to vice president, Southern Pacific 
Company, with headquarters in Los 
Angeles. In his new capacity, Kal- 
baugh will work directly with 
Southern California civic leaders in 
matters of railroad-community de- 
velopment. 

Kalbaugh has been general man- 
ager of Southern Pacific Pipe Lines, 
Inc., since that company was form. 
ed in 1955. 


Byron K. Smith, former assist- 
ant to the president, SP Pipe Lines, 
San Francisco, has been appointed 
vice president and general manager 
of that subsidiary, with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles, effective 
August 1. 

At the same 
= time, William 
T. Eskew, for- 
mer assistant 
general man- 
ager, SP Pipe 
Lines, was pro- 
moted to the 
“ newly created 
position of man- 
ager, operations 
“ and engineer- 

ing, Los Angeles. 


W. T. ESKEW 

Kalbaugh joined SP as a clerk in 
1919 at Bakersfield and advanced 
through various operating depart- 
ment positions throughout the 
West. He became superintendent of 
transportation in San Francisco in 
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B. K. SMITH 


1947, and superintendent of the 
Salt Lake Division in 1948. 

From 1953 to 1955, he was on 
leave from Southern Pacific as gen- 
eral manager of the government- 
owned Alaska Railroad—winning 
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the Department of Interior’s Dis- 
tinguished Service Award for an 
intensive program of modernizing 
and streamlining the line, taking it 
out of the deficit class while re- 
ducing rates at the same time. 

Smith, a petroleum geology grad- 
uate of Louisiana State University, 
began his career with SP Pipe 
Lines, Inc., in 1955 as assistant 
general manager at Los Angeles. 
In 1960 he moved to San Francisco 
as assistant to the president of 
SPPL. 

Eskew, also a “charter member” 
of the SP pipe lines company when 
it was organized in 1955, began as 
chief engineer at Los Angeles, and 
in 1960 rose to be assistant general 
manager. 
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L. Van Hyning Named 
Trucking Vice President 


L. Van Hyning has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created posi- 
tions of vice president of Southern 
Pacific Transport Company and 
Southwestern Transportation Com- 
pany, with headquarters in Dallas. 

He began his career with Pacific 
Motor Trucking Company at Port- 
land in 1940, In 1945 he was ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent 
and later was superintendent and 
district traffic representative before 
being transferred to Los Angeles 
as district sales representative. 
After serving in Los Angeles two 
years, he was promoted to district 
manager of PMT’s Northern Dis- 
trict, with headquarters at Portland, 
in 1960, retaining that position un- 
til his Dallas appointment. 
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Revised Pamphlets 
Available From RR 
Retirement Board 


The Railroad Retirement Board 
has completed the revision of its 
series of pamphlets on the benefits 
payable under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act to include the changes 
made by the 1961 amendments to 
the Railroad Retirement Act and the 
Social Security Act. 

These pamphlets, which cover the 
essential points about the benefits 
payable under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, are as follows: “Benefits 
for Railroad Workers and Their 
Families” (Form No, IB-1) ; “How 
To Compute Railroad Retirement 
Annuities” (Form No. RB-6); 
“Benefits for Survivors of Railroad 
Workers” (Form No. RB-7) ; “How 
To Compute Railroad Survivor 
Benefits” (Form No. RB-8); 
“Thinking About Retirement?” 
(Form No. RB-11); and “IN 
BRIEF—Benefits for Railroad Em- 
ployees and Their Families” (Form 
No. RB-15). 


L. VAN HYNING 
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The Favorite Recipes of 
SP’s Outstanding Chefs 


Who among us has not been in- 
spired by the sight and smell of a 
two-inch steak sizzling on the bar- 
becue grill; who can forget the taste 
of hot buttery corn-on-the-cob, 
freshly picked; who does not relish 
a fat baked potato, piping hot, 
stuffed with sour cream and chives ; 
and who can say nay to a heaping 
bowl of plump garden-fresh straw- 
berries? Not many of us. 

For all of you who enjoy good 
food, the Bulletin is happy to pre- 
sent a new feature in ls pages 
monthly; the favorite recipes of 
SP’s top-drawer dining car chefs. 
To begin the new series, may we 


introduce Chef Samuel L. Day? 


Sam came to SP in 1920 after an 
apprenticeship at two of Chicago’s 
more famous restaurants of that 
era — Koontz and Palmer-Nichols. 
He learned his lessons so well that 
SP selected him as chef on the in- 
augural run of our name train, The 
4V er, which operated on the Over- 
land Route between Oakland and 
Chicago in the ’30s. 

Of all his experiences as dining 
car chef, the most satisfying to 5am 
Day was catering to his patrons of 
the old Sunset Limited which then 
ran between San Francisco and 
New Orleans. Among the many 
famous personages to enjoy Sam's 
cooking was Woodrow Wilson, fol- 
lowing his retirement from public 
life. 

Sam and his wife live in San 
Francisco now. He’s seen many 
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changes in eating habits over the 
years but, he says, “They still ask 
for the popular SP lamb casserole.” 
Printed below are three of Sam’s 
favorite recipes. Enjoy them. 


STEAK WITH OYSTERS 


2 Ibs. rump steak 
1 pint oysters 

1 tablespoonful lemon juice 
3 oz, butter 

1 oz. flour 

1 cupful water 


Soak oysters in the cup of water for a 
few minutes. Remove oysters and pour 
liquid into a sauce pan. Bring to boil, skim 
and set aside. 

Put butter in a fry pan. When hot, cook 
steak for fen minvies, Remove sieck and 
stir flour into butter remaining in the pan 
until if is dark brown, Add the oyster liquid 
and boil one minute. Season with salt and 
pepper. Piace steak in liquid, cover pan 
and simmer Y hour or until steak is tender. 
Add oysters and lemon juice. Boil one 
minute, 

Serve on hot plate with points of toast 
for garnish, 

Serves five to six persons, 


ROAST QUARTER OF LAMB 
MINT SAUCE 


Procure a nice hind quarter, remove some 
of the fat around the kidney, skewer the 
lower joint up to the fillet, place in a mod~ 
erate oven. let heat through slowly, then 
dredge it with salt and flour. Quicken the 
fire, put a half pint of water into the drip- 
ping pan with o teaspoonful of salt. With 
this liquid baste the meat occasionally, 

Cooking time of 7 or 8 ib. roast—2 hrs. 

Serve with green peas and mint sauce, 
garnish with lettuce and parsley. 


Mint Sauce 

Take fresh, young spearmint leaves strip- 
ped from stems. Wash and drain on a 
cloth. Chop very fine, put ina gravy fureen, 
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CHEF SAM DAY 


and to three tablespoonfuls of mint add 
two of finely powdered sugar. Mix and Iet 
stand a few minutes, then pour over it 6 
tablespoonfuls of cider vinegar. 

Sauce should be made some time before 
dinner so that flavor of the mint may be 
well extracted. 


RICE AND 
RAISIN CUSTARD 


1 cup cooked rice 
34, cup cooked raisins 
6 only eggs, beaten 
1 cube butter, melted { % tb.) 
1 pint cream 
1% cup sugar 
pinch of soft 
Yq teaspoonful nutmeg 
1 teaspoonful vanitla 
Beat eggs, add cream and whip well. 
Add sugar, whip again. Pour melted butter 
into mixture. Add nutmeg and vanilla and 
mix well, Add rice, Pour into buttered 
baking pan. Set in pan of hot water and 
bake in slow oven (250°) until custard 
starts to set, Add raisins, sprinkle nutmeg 
on top and continue baking until done and 
brown on top. 
Baking time, about 30 minutes. 
Serves 6. 
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Students Prefer SP 
For Trip to Seattle 


Ninety-six students from Terra 
Linda High School in San Rafael, 
California, made a “dream trip” to 
the Seattle World’s Fair, going and 
returning aboard SP’s Cascade. 

In Seattle, they were guests of 
students at Queen Anne High School 
and were royally entertained dur- 
ing their four-day stay in the Fair 
city. Escorted by five Terra Linda 
faculty members, including Prin- 
cipal Webster Wilson and Dean of 
Girls Margaret Rattray, the young- 
sters had spent months planning 
their trip down to the last detail. 

Through the vice principal of 
Queen Anne High School, Robert 
Tate, a brother of Dean Rattray, ar- 
rangements had been made for the 
Terra Linda youngsters to stay in 
the homes of Queen Anne students. 
By correspondence, they had plan- 
ned tours and sightseeing trips and 
other events in Seattle, and had even 
put out a booklet detailing such 
things as the type of clothing which 
would be needed, behavior expected 
both on the trains and in Seattle, 
time schedules and so on. 

“And you might be interested,” 
Dean Rattray pointed out, “that aft- 
er we had very thoroughly investi- 
gated all possible means of trans- 
portation, the students and their 
parents overwhelmingly voted to go 
by train!” 

It was the first train trip for 
some of the San Rafael youngsters 
... for others, it was old hat—but 
for all it was an experience they 
would never forget. 
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SPT Sales Representative 
John Seay, left, discusses 
transportation require- 
ments of Dezendorf Mar- 
ble Co, shipper of roof 
rock and flooring, with 
Sam Bilbrough, president. 


LOOKING over flight plan, Seay talks with 
Moton Crockett, right, Austin reaitor and 
fellow Jaycee, who flew him 25,000 miles 
while he “stumped” the Lone Star State. 


CHATTING with Texas Governor Price 
Daniel, eft, John Seay, candidate for state 
Jaycee president, explains his “platform.” 
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Although John Seay 
Lost an Election... 


do's 


Ef This is the story of a man who 
calls losing a hard-fought election 
campaign “one of the greatest ex- 
periences of my life.” 

Back in January, John C. Seay, 
35, who works as a sales representa- 
tive in the Austin office of the South- 
ern Pacific Transport Company 
(SP’s trucking affiliate in Texas and 
Louisiana) received an honor cli- 
maxing 11 years of community 
service in the Texas, Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. : 

After holding almost every pos- 
sible Jaycee office ‘on a local and 
regional level, he was named one of 
four nominees for the presidency of 
the state Jaycee organization, com- 
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prising 11,000 members in some 
230 Texas cities. 

For 10 weeks, John stumped the 
state. He flew 25,000 miles in a 
private plane piloted by a friend 
and fellow Jaycee to make 150 talks 
before Jaycee groups in over 100 
cities. 

The campaign reached a cre- 
scendo during the annual four-day 
Jaycee convention at Galveston in 
April. 

“We had all the political trap- 
pings,” he says. “Brass bands and 
banners, caucuses, floor leaders and 
smoke-filled rooms. And, of course, 
we talked ourselves hoarse.” 

Then, after an all-out effort to 
get elected, and by avery close mar- 
gin, John lost. 


“1 won't say it didn’t hurt at the 
lime,” he says. “But there was a 
bright side to it. ] came out of the 
campaign with more friends than 
Vve ever had before. I got a valu- 
able lesson in practical politics. 
And I did some growing. For me it 
was one of the greatest experiences 
of my life.” 

Since Jaycee membership termi- 
nates at age 35, John is now com- 
pleting his final year in the organ- 
ization, after having been (among 
other things): a national director 
(1961-62) , Jaycee president at Aus- 
tin (1960-61) and at Cameron 
(1951-52), Jaycee of the Year 
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(Austin—1959-60), and Outstand- 
ing Officer of the Year (Austin — 
1958-59). 

John started with SP as an office 
hoy at Austin in 1943. He served in 
the Merchant Marine during World 
War II, spending V-J day in Dur- 
bin, South Africa. On his return, he 
worked his way up through various 
clerical positions, getting his pres- 
ent assignment in 1956. 

As a traffic solicitor for SPT, he 
contacts customers in a booming 
state capital without any major in- 
dustry “except the stale government 
and the University of Texas.” Two 
missile bases are located near Aus- 
tin, and electronics companies and 
nuclear research organizations are 
beginning to move into the area. 


a Real Winner! 


The company offers overnight 
truck service between Austin and 
nearly every other major city in 
Texas, and, of course, closely-co- 
ordinated rail service. 

What does he plan to do with his 
spare time, now that his Jaycee days 
are over? 

“Well, at the moment I’m serving 
on the Texas Grand Jury and on the 
Board of Governors of the United 
Fund. And Yl probably join the 
senior Chamber of Commerce. I’ve 
had so much fun being part of 
a community-building organization 
that 1 certainly wouldn’t want to re- 
main out of one for long.” 
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THE NEED FOR HEAVIER FREIGHT 
locomotives became apparent in the 
early 1800s and led to the adop- 
tion of the 4-8-0 on our lines. SP 
68, shown here, built by Cooke 
locomotive Works, was one of a 
fieet of 22 we first ordered. 


THE 4-8-0's REMAINED THE prin- 
tipal heavy freight locomotive of SP. 
until after the turn of the century. 
CP 1959, a coal burner, was built 
in 1898 by Schenectady and was 
used in freight service until sold in 
1906. Notice the snow plow in front. 


DEUS RABE SITS 


THE CURVATURE IN THE MOUNTAINS proved too sharp for the engineers of No's, 4000 
and 4001 fo see ahead properly; therefore, SP’s locomotive designers worked out a 
eab-ahead design so that the extra-long boiler could not in any way restrict vision on 
sharp curves, Above is the glorious result, The first cab-ahead locomotives were built by 


Baldwin and placed in service in 1910, SP 4272, an AC-11, Baldwin-built in 1942 was 
scrapped in 1955. 


POWER ™ 


LONG CAREER WAS ENJOYED BY 
SP 2027, also a coal burner built 
by Schenectady in 1898, She was 
converted to oil in 1909 and re- 
mained in service until 1951 when 
she was scrapped. 


Our portraits of SP power 
through the years conclude with 
heavy freight locomotives 


ONE OF THE LATEST DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES purchased 
by Southern Pacific this year is the 2500 horsepower 
4-wheel truck low-hood general purpose diese! made 
by General Electric. At present we have six of the 
GE's for use in general freight service. 
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TO HANDLE HEAVY TRAINS on the 
Sierra Nevada Mountain grades, 
two Mallet-consolidation locomo- 
tives of the 2-8-8-2 type were built 
by Baldwin Locomotive Works in 
1909. The first two, Number 4000 
and 4001 were built in the conven- 
tional manner with the smoke stack 
end ahead. 
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How to Solve the Hot Weather Problem 


Sometimes the weather in Sacramento gets a little warm, and 
for some years George Allison has wanted a swimming pool of his 
own. About seven years ago he decided to build one, and being a 
versatile and energetic gentleman he has done so. Now his 16x26 
swimming pool (see above) is the envy of his neighbors and friends. 
(George is the one with his feet in the water.) 

While constructing the pool he also took time to add a room to 
his home, complete with a brick fireplace. 

George, who works as an industry clerk at the Sacramento 
Freight Station, one day decided that his family could enjoy their 
trips into the mountains more if he could build.a camper that would 
fit on his pickup truck. So he designed and built one that has 
received many compliments. 

Not being content with just constructing pools and rooms and 
campers, George is also very active in civic affairs. For example, he 
is manager of a softball team, is a member of the local Elks handball 
team, and is very active on various committees around town. 

George, who has been with SP 27 years, hardly ever gets tired. 
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Miracle 
Of Microwave 


Southern Pacific is 
Constructing 246-mile 
Network Between 
Fresno and Los Angeles 


ELSTAR, America’s communications satellite 

transmitting signals from space, is fulfilling on a 
global scale much the same purpose as the new micro- 
wave network Southern Pacific is constructing. 

Dotted across 246 miles of California farmland 
and mountain country between Fresno and Los An- 
geles are eleven towers that form the backbone of the 
SP system. Like telstar, the towers serve as relays for 
microwave signals. 

SP’s decision was motivated by the constantly 
increasing need for communications circuits as elec- 
tronics plays a growing part in the operation of the 
railroad. Centralized traffic control, company dial 
telephones, business machine data transmission, tele- 
type and train dispatching are just a few of the ac- 
tivities that add to the demand for additional circuits. 

“Qur wire facilities have reached their capacity,” 
explains J. N. Albertson, general superintendent of 
communications. “In order to provide the additional 
transmission channels we need, microwave is the 
answer.” 

Basically nothing more than an extremely high 
frequency radio wave, microwave has the valuable 


FRESNO MICROWAVE RELAY TOWER looms 340 feet above 
railroad yards, dwarfing the freight train beneath it. Only o 
few of the guy wires that support the tower are visible here. 
The square objects at the top are microwave reflectors. View at 
right shows steeplejacks riding one of the reflectors to the top 
to bolt it in place. 
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fdicrowave Works 
Better When the 
Wind is Blowing 


ability to carry a great deal of elec- 
tronic information. SP’s radio car- 
rier frequency, for example, .will 
provide space for 240 or more tele- 
phone channels. And since teletype 
signals are not as complex as voice 
signals, each of these 240 channels 
can be used for as many as 16 tele- 
type channels. 

In addition to company telephone 
and teletype, the system will be 
utilized for data transmission, cen- 
tralized traffic control and train to 
wayside radio. 

A computer-to-computer hookup 
between two points along the rail- 
road will permit data to be trans- 
mitted in milliseconds — and the 
machines will automatically check 
each other for accuracy. Timekeep- 
ing records, waybills and car sup- 
ply information can be handled in 
this manner. Endless columns of 
figures vital to the railroad’s opera- 
tion can be sent through the air with 
incredible speed. 

Communications, switches and 
signals that rely on pole wire trans- 
mission to function may sometimes 
be disrupted by high winds, ice 
storms or lightning. Repair and 
maintenance of these facilities is 
often complicated by bad weather 
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MICROWAVE SYSTEM now being built fol~ 


lows San Joaquin Valley from Fresno fo , 


Bakersfield, then crosses Tehachapis to 
reach Los Angeles, 


or difficulty of access in mountain- 
ous regions. Microwave’s inherent- 
ly high reliability is derived from 
the fact that it can go through any 
weather — and oddly enough it 
works better when the wind is blow- 
ing. 

The Communications Department 
found it was just this factor — the 
lack of wind at dawn and dusk in 
the San Joaquin Valley — that was 
to cause them some concern. Design 
of the system had to take this prob- 
lem into account. 

“When the air is still,” communi- 
cations engineers explain, “temper- 
ature and humidity build up in 
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CONFERRING at site of Fresno tower is 
Stan Moore, engineer inspedor, San 
Joaquin Division (second from right), 
who discusses plans with steeplejacks 
from the construction crew. 


columns and layers. These refract 
the microwaves and ordinarily 
cause the signal to fade.” 

Inverse beam bending is one form 
of fading. The term means that the 
signal becomes distorted by varia- 
tions in the atmospheric density 
caused by temperature or humidity 
inversion, As a result, the bent sig- 
nal misses the receiving antenna, 

Multipath fading is another and 
mote common type of interference. 
In this case the signal, instead of 
being bent, is broken into irregular 
lengths by refractions from the at- 
mosphere or refractions due to 
ground or water. Under certain con- 
ditions signals arriving at the re- 
ceiver over these many paths will 
cancel each other, resulting in loss 
of communication. 

Laced by a network of irrigation 
canals and subjected to extremes of 
temperature, the San Joaquin Val- 
ley harbors most of the conditions 
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ON THE GROUND, cables are 
attached to one of the reflectors 
prior to hoisting it to top of 
tower. 


eS 


that cause these two types of fading. 

To overcome these problems, re- 
flectors on the towers at Fresno, 
Traver, Tipton and Famosa were 
separated vertically by about 30 
feet, as shown in the diagram on 
page 27. This separation provides 
two well-separated paths for the 
signal to travel. At the receiver, the 
signal is picked up by both anten- 
nas and fed into a combiner, which 
utilizes the better of the two signals. 
With a space diversity system of 
this type, it is not likely that widely 
separated signals would both fade 
at the same time. 

All terminals are equipped with 
two transmitters and two receivers. 
Known as a hot standby system, this 
setup has both transmitters sending 
on the same frequency but only one 
sending signals to the antenna. If 
the regular iransmiiter or receiver 
fails for any reason, the load is car- 
ried by the standby unit so that 
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there is no serious interruption of 
service. 

“The transmitters can be switch- 
ed electronically in a matter of milli- 
seconds,” Albertson points out. 

(Similar switching of receivers is 
not required, since both receivers 
are in constant operation.) 

Should the commercial power 
supply fail at any point along the 
system, a butane-powered generator 
immediately begins producing elec- 
tricity at the relay station affected. 
An autoniatic device tests this emer- 
gency equipment every day to make 
certain it will always be ready. 
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PAMPA PEAK tower looks out over the 
Tehachupi Mountains from an altitude of 
2,600 feet. The tower is a self-supported 
structure without guy wires, and tises on 
additional 60 feet. 


4 


The small metal building located 
near the base of each tower houses 
(in addition to the emergency gen- 
erator) sensitive electronic control 
equipment that is kept at close to 
the same temperature year around 
by an air conditioner and a heating 
unit. The buildings are not manned 
as all of the equipment functions 
automatically. Should someone 
break the lock, an alarm sounds in 
the chief dispatcher’s office. Author- 
ized maintenance personnel who 
enter the premises, however, can 
identify themselves to the wire chief 
by means of a two way order wire 
circuit. 

“We have tried to provide for 
every eventuality,” Albertson says. 


First Started in 1956 

Southern Pacifie’s initial venture 
into microwave communications 
was on a more modest scale back in 
1956 when an 18-mile link between 
Dunsmuir and Black Butte was put 
in service. The installation was 
unique in one respect at the time: 
Enroute between the two stations, 
the signal is bounced off two reflec- 
tors in order to get around moun- 
tains that are in the way. 

The present Dunsmuir-Black 
Butte microwave ties in to the com- 
pany’s wire facilities to transmit 
train dispatching orders, teletype 
messages along the San Francisco- 
Portland line, radio telephone from 
mobile units in the area, local com- 
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pany dial telephone circuits and 
CTC pulses for the track and sig- 
nals between Klamath Falls and 
Kirk. 

Microwave has proved itself re- 
peatedly in the rugged mountain 
country which is beset in the winter 
by violent storms. 

Personnel who maintain the 
equipment have had the opportun- 
ity to observe at first hand the im- 
proved efficiency of communica- 
tions. 

“About four years ago,” one com: 
munications man recalls, “we were 
hit by heavy ice and snow storms 
that toppled lines for several miles 
both north and south of Black Butte. 
But because our two train dispatch- 
ers were operating by microwave, 
their transmission was not inter- 
rupted.” 

Microwave has proved itself out- 


ENGINEER ROY KIRSCHNER from Bakers- 
field examines microwave radio equipment 
at Pampa Peak, 
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standingly reliable during the six 
years it has been in service. This is 
no mean accomplishment in rugged 
mountain terrain where two and 
three day pole line outages some- 
limes occur in the stormy season. 

SP’s new Fresno to Los Angeles 
system will bring a similarly high 
degree of communications reliabil- 
ity to that portion of the railroad. 
But just as important, it will vastly 
increase the capacity of the com- 
munications plant. 


Can Add Channels 

“Initial loading on this system 
will vary between 40 and 60 chan- 
nels, depending on the area in which 
we are operating,” reports J. W. 
Brannin, systems electronics engi- 
neer. “And we can add more chan- 
nels as the need arises.” 

By July of this year the network 
had been completed and placed in 
service between Fresno and Bakers- 
field, carrying telephone, teletype 
and CTC circuits. Circuits are also 
being prepared for the eventual use 
of mobile radio to PBX operation. 

Towers are now going up and fa- 
cilities are heing installed for the 
second phase, the section between 
Bakersfield and Los Angeles, which 
should—harring unforeseen delays 
—— be completed in September of 
this year. 

One critical aspect of installing 
any microwave relay system is the 
location of a path. Since the waves 
travel in a straight line, obstacles 
in the path must be circumvented, 
either by designing towers of suffi- 
cient height to provide adequate 
clearance, or directing the path so 
as to miss the obstacle. 

W. J. Dore, district communica- 
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tions supervisor at Los Angeles, 
points out such a situation encount- 
ered in the design of this system: 

“Our original microwave path 
between the Pacific Electric Build- 
ing in Los Angeles and Oat Moun- 
tain had to be altered when we 
found that a 35-story building was 
going to be constructed directly in 
the path. 

“As a result, plans were made to 
place a tower on top of the Califor- 
nia Bank Building. Signals from 
Oat Mountain will be received on 
this tower and then diverted at @ 
23 degree angle to the Pacific Elec- 
tric Building, a few hundred yards 
away.” 

To make certain the new path was 
clear, Assistant Electronics Engi- 
neer Sam York flew over it in a 
helicopter. 

“Tt was the only way we could be 
absolutely certain,” he explains. 

During late summer, the towers 


will rise into the California sky 
along a jagged line through the 
Tehachapi Mountains. 

The tallest towers at Fresno and 
Tipton already stand, looming 340 
feet above the railroad yards and 
right of way. These towers were 
shipped from the Midwest by rail 
in knockdown condition, Once at 
the site, a steeplejack crew fitted the 
twenty-foot sections together like a 
giant Erector set, one on top of 
another, 

Each section was hoisted up by 
a winch on the ground, pulling a 
long cable through a pulley at the 
top of the standing part of the 
tower. When the new section was 
bolted in place, the “gin pole” with 
its pulley was raised to the top 
again, attached, and another section 
brought up. 

At intervals along the tower, 33 
guy wires were attached and an- 
chored into cement blocks set in the 
ground. These supporting wires 


MICROWAVE PATH into Los Angeles from Oat Mountain is shown in this view looking 


northwest along 


th Street from the California Bankers Building. 
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TOWER X 


TOWER “Y" 


DIAGRAM shows how “space diversity" ensures seliahle transmission. Lower atmos- 
phere conditions sometimes cause Tower X signals to arrive at Tower Y by slightly 
different routes. Two receivers at Y sense and intercep? stronger signal and eliminate 
interruptions due to fades resulting from double path effect. 


prevent the tower from twisting. 
Without them the slender triangu- 
lar structure, only forty inches to 
a side, would not remain upright. 
On the other hand, a self-supporting 
tower 340 feet high would have to 
be enormous —— something on the 
order of the Eiffel Tower. 

The four-man crew that worked 
at Fresno can erect an average of 
100 feet of tower a day, according 
to Stan Moore, the SP engineer 
inspector at the site. 

Tt is a pulse-quickening sight to 
watch one of the steeplejacks de- 
scending from the top of the tower 
by hanging onto a cable while the 
winch operator pays out slack. The 
tiny figure dropping through the 
air resembles a spider at the end of 
a silken thread. 

“Putting up the reflectors is prob- 
ably the hardest part of the job,” 
says Steeplejack Richard Vincent. 
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The reason for the difficulty be- 
comes obvious when you look at the 
lacework of steel cables that sur- 
rounds the tower at many levels. 
The ten by fifteen foot reflector— 
called a flyswatter in the trade— 
must be maneuvered through this 
maze, Two members of the team 
stand aboard the reflector while it 
is hoisted slowly to the top. Once it 
is bolted in place, lengthy testing 
will be required io align it properly 
with the path. 

Following the tower erection 
crew are technicians from an out- 
side electric company, which has 
provided electronic equipment for 
this system, 

Definite plans have not yet been 
announced for extension of the 
microwave system once this link 
has been completed. But it is quite 
likely there will be considerably 
more microwave in SP’s future. . 
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E. L. BOURG 


Guinn and Bourg Promoted To New Posts 


W. W. Guinn and E, L. Bourg 
have been appointed to newly cre- 
ated positions of assistants to gen- 
eral traffic manager at Houston 
effective July 1, Geo. E. Miller, gen- 
eral trafic manager, Houston, has 
announced, 

Guinn has been district freight 
and passenger agent at Houston 
since May, 1961. He started with 
our railroad in 1946 after attend- 
ing the University of Alabama, and 


MERLE KELLY 


B. L. MORRIS 
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held positions of chief clerk and 
traveling freight agent at Birming- 
ham prior to transferring to Beau- 
mont as district freight agent in 
1955, He was district freight and 
passenger agent at San Antonio for 
a year prior to going to Houston 
last year. 

Bourg has been with SP since 
1922, and a member of our trafic 
department since 1933. He was a 
captain with the Transportation 
Corps of the U.S. Army during 
World War II, and was traveling 
freight agent and later district 
freight agent at Beaumont before 
going to Houston as district freight 
agent in 1953, He has been special 
assistant in the general traffic de- 
partment at Houston since 1960. 

Additional personnel changes in- 
clude the following, effective July 1: 

Merle Kelly, formerly district 
freight and passenger agent, Beau- 
mont, to succeed Guinn at Houston. 

B. L. Morris, formerly traveling 
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freight and passenger agent, Beau- 
mont, to district freight and passen- 
ger agent at Beaumont. 

L.N, Monk, formerly city freight 
and passenger agent, Beaumont, to 
traveling freight and passenger 
agent, Beaumont. 

G. L. Cox, formerly chief clerk, 
Beaumont, to city freight and pas- 
senger agent, Beaumont. 


‘Latecomeritis’ — 
And How to Cure it 


“PH have to talk to Johnson... 
late twice again this week.” “Don’t 
invite Helen .. . she’s always late!” 

Johnson and Helen suffer from 
a malady called “Latecomeritis!” 
The cause of the disease is either a 
disorderly mind (the individual 
can’t get organized and out on 
time) or an inflated ego (the indi- 
vidual thinks he’s definitely worth 
waiting for, no matter how long he 
takes}. 

“Latecomeritis” is a chronic con- 
dition and like many others, the 
longer it’s ignored, the worse it be- 
comes. Symptoms range from slight 
absenimindedness to nervousness, 
tension and fretfulness. Poor time 
planners, whose cases of “Late- 
comeritis” are most acute, become 
emotionally upset, build up physi- 
cal tension. This serves as an 
engraved invitation for stomach 
ulcers, heart strain, high blood pres- 
sure and certainly is no aid to a 
sweet disposition. Happily, though, 
there is a cure. 

First: realize the impression your 
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bad manners make. If you suffer 
from the disease of the late-comer, 
put yourself in your host’s or your 
date’s or your boss’s position. How 
would you feel if you were on the 
other side of the minute hand? 

A list of “must” appointments 
can help you keep on schedule. If 
you have several commitments in 
one day, allow enough time between 
for the unexpected—the traffic jam, 
the talkative lunch partner, the im- 
portant phone call, or the urgent 
emergency. 

Give yourself frequent warnings 
that you’re due at a certain spot at 
a certain hour. 

Only on a few special occasions, 
such as an “Open House from three 
to five,” is a choose-it-yourself ar- 
rival time permissible. Otherwise, 
try to be there first instead of last, 
ull the habit is set. Your friends 
may make allowances for occasion- 
al lateness because they enjoy your 
company——but a business associate 
or customer can only react with 
displeasure. 


Courtesy of Kings 


Any expert will tell you “Late- 
comeritis” can’t be licked without 
the help of a reliable timepiece, But 
occasionally, when we have the best 
intentions, lateness is unavoidable. 
At these times, no matter how har- 
rassed you are, remember that 
you’ve spent someone else’s time 
and offer a sincere apology. 

Punctuality has been called “the 
courtesy of kings.” It not only im- 
plies, but shows regard for others. 
On the other hand, those who try 
to stretch time, usually wind up 
short of it. 
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: Baie tee att Elis 
HAVING fun are two of the 600 San An- 


tonio area orphans hosted by SP employes 
at the 10th annual “Funday,” 


A RECENT SATURDAY was 
“Funday” for some 600 San An- 
tonio and Beeville orphans, thanks 
to the generosity and tireless work 
of some of our San Antonio em- 
ployes. 

After a three-hour romp through 
Playland Park, the children board- 
ed buses for Comanche Park just 
in time for lunch. 

And did they eat! During the 
day they consumed 12 bushels of 
popcorn, 1500 bottles of soda water, 
1400 hot dogs, 2500 snow cones, 
1400 bags of chips, two gallons of 
mustard, eight gallons of relish, 75 
gallons of punch, and 700 cups of 
ice cream. 

The tenth annual “Funday” was 
made possible through generous do- 
nations of SP employes at San An- 
tonio and a committee which in- 
cluded Foy Black, conductor; J. R. 
Carver, engineer; S. J. Imburgin, 
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telegrapher; E. A, Hayman, retired 
conductor; Rex Swift, yardmaster; 
Lester Noble and Joe LaLanne, 
clerks; and D, G. Williams, W. B. 
Jones and W. V. Kuhn, brakemen. 
The week following the picnic, 
Black and committee members re- 
ceived nearly a hundred “thank 
you” notes from the children. 
eo # 


IT WOULD BE DIFFICULT to 
select Rice University’s No. One 
football fan but a good choice would 
be Dewitt Dunn, 13-year-old son of 
D. C. Dunn, manager, Rio Bravo 
Oil Company, Houston. 

When Dewitt adopted the Rice 
Owls, he adopted all of them. He 
hasn’t missed an athletic contest of 
any kind on the Rice campus dur- 
ing the past two years, and his 


Dewitt Dunn—No. 1 football fan. 
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presence in the far-flung South- 
western Conference stadiums has 
impressed even the coaches. 

“I don’t know how he gets to the 
games but he always makes it to 
the bench before the kickoff,” ex- 
plained Eddie Wojecki, the team’s 
trainer, “We usually bring him 
back to Houston and I remember 
that Coach Jess Neely has driven 
him home on at least two occasions. 

Dewitt would like to be a trainer 
and for ihe past two seasons has 
been helping Wojecki with some of 
the minor chores, 

“T have never seen a youngster as 
capable of doing things,’ Wojecki 
said. “You tell him once what you 
want done and he will do it. 

son ® 

HAROLD SCHERER, general 
freight and passenger agent at New 
Orleans, has been elected a member 
of the Board 
of directors of 
the New Or- 
leans Chamber 
of Commerce 
for 1962. 

Active in 
New Orleans 
civic and com- 
munity affairs, 
Scherer is an 
immediate past 
president of 
the New Or. 
leans Board of Trade, and member 
of the State Agricultural Credit 
Corporation of Louisiana, 
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“Outstanding Kiwanian” R, D. Leonard, 
2nd from +, SPT sales representative, 
shows award to, I-r, District Sales Mgr. E. 
J. LeBlanc, District Mgr. C. P. Perilloux and 
Sales Rep. Joe Cortello, 


R. D. LEONARD, sales repre- 
sentative for Southern Pacific 
Transport Company at Lafayette, 
was named the outstanding Kiwan- 
ian by fellow members of the Hub 
City Kiwanis Club of Lafayette, 

During the year Leonard was 
chairman of the club’s annual 
achievement report committee, co- 
chairman of the Golden Gloves tour- 
nament program, and member of 
the inter-club, program, public re- 
lations, and Christmas dinner for 
underprivileged children commit- 
tees, 

He also served as an aide to the 
Key Club, an organization of high 
school students. 

Leonard is a past vice-president 
of the Hub City Club and recently 
completed his sixth year of perfect 
attendance as a club member, 
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J. M. FLOYD, local freight agent 
at Alpine since January, 1955, as- 
sumed his role as president of the 
Alpine Rotary 
Club on July I. 

Active in 
civic and com- 
munity affairs, 
Floyd is a di- 
rector of the 
Alpine Rotary 
Club, chair- 
man of the 
Brewster 
County Red 
Cross chapter, 
and an asso- 
ciate district commissioner of the 
Big Bend Chapter, Boy Scouts of 
America, 

He is also chairman of the board 
of deacons of the First Baptist 
Church of Alpine, and president of 
the Big Bend Association of the 
Baptist Brotherhood with represen- 
tation from six west Texas counties, 

Following Floyd’s election, Supt. 
J. W. Kraemer of the San Antonio 
Division wrote him offering con- 
gratulations and expressing confi- 
dence that Rotary members could 
not have made a better selection. 

Floyd will hold office for the 
1962.°63 fiscal year. 


J, M. FLOYD 
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Members of the Houston chapter 
of the National Association of Rail- 
way Business Women voted recently 
to present a model train layout to 
the Rehabilitation Center of the 
Baylor Medical School. 

Presentation of the equipment 
was made by Mrs, Clara Anderson, 
immediate past president of the 
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Houston chapter and utility clerk at 
SP’s Houston freight station, 

The national NRBWA organiza- 
tion is donating model train layouts 
to hospitals and homes for handi- 
capped children throughout the 
United States. 


Mrs. Clara Anderson and one of the young- 
sters at the Baylor Medical School's Re- 
habilitation Center in Houston look over 
model train layout, 


WITH THREE Little League 
“pros” in the family, a wife rooting 
from the stands, and four years of 
Little League coaching to his credit, 
Sam E. Duncan, car inspector at 
Alice, Texas, was the logical choice 
of the Alice Daily Echo for the city’s 
“Little League Father of the Year.” 

Duncan managed the Little 
League team that won the city 
championship last year. This year 
his team didn’t do so well, but, as 
he says, “wait until next year.” 

Of the three Duncan boys, Gary, 
9, plays on his father’s team; Sam 
Jr., 14, a former member of the 
team, plays with the Junior Teen- 
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NAMED “Little League Father of the Year,” 
Car Inspector S. £. Duncan of Alice poses 
with members of family. 


age League; and Steve, 7, is batboy 
for his dad’s team. 

The SP car inspector moved to 
Alice in 1942 and has been coach- 
ing Little League teams since 1958. 
With two sons and a husband in the 
Little League, and Sam, Jr. playing 
across the street in another league, 
Mrs. Duncan had quite a problem 
keeping up with all the games. 

“I managed to do it,” she says, 
“but it took a lot of walking.” 
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R. A. HODGES, District Freight 
and Passenger Agent at Austin, was 
elected first vice president of the 
Austin chapter, National Defense 
Transportation Association. 

The chapter, with Lt. Gary R. 
Morris, transportation officer at 
Bergstrom Air Force Base, as pres- 
ident, has a membership of 60. 

Hodges served as director of the 
group last year: 


August, 1962 
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GIVING an ergan recital at 
Calvary Baptist Church in 
Houston — his last before 
transferring to Son Francisco 
— is Gerald Jourden, clerk 
in Data Processing. 


CHATTING with Nancy Maywald, presi- 
dent-elect of the Houston Women's Traffic 
Club, is Raye Farrell, r., clerk in Freight 
Accounts, who helped install her in office. 
Mrs, Farrell is now in the San Francisco 
Aceaunting Department. 
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H. T. WRAY 


Wray Ends Long Career 
After 47 Years with SP 


H, T. Wray, administrative as- 
sistant in the assistant general au- 
ditor’s immediate office at Houston, 
retired July 31 with nearly 47 years 
of SP service, most of it in Dis- 
bursements Accounts at Houston. 

He served nine months with the 
U.S. Navy during World War I, 
was in Lafayette for three years as 
division auditor, worked for a brief 
period as statistician in the general 
manager’s office, and for the past 
year has been a member of the as- 
sistant general auditor’s staff. He 
held supervisory positions in Dis- 
bursemenis Accounts from 1920 
until 1961, receiving his present 
assignment last November 1. 

Active in the Second Baptist 
Church in Houston since 1932, 
Wray is a deacon and former presi- 
dent of the Men’s Bible Class. His 
son, the Rev. James A. Wray, is a 
director of the Baptist Student Un- 
ion at Lamar State College of Tech- 
nology, Beaumont, Texas. 
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RETIRING as agent at Mathews, 
la., after 46 years with SP is 
L. A. Tallies, left, receiving con- 
gratulations of R. L. Doucet, di- 
vision agent, Lafayette. 
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STEPPING down after 43 years 
of service with Southern Pacific 
are Houston Signal Inspector 
Luther Ballard, left, and San An- 
tonio Extra Gang Foreman Oscar 
H. Jung. 
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PRESENTING gift to Special 
Accountant E. L, Waldo, sec- 
ond from leff, on his retire- 
ment after 38 years of service 
is Disbursements Accounts 
Chief Clerk C. L. Nevmann, 
while Mrs. Waldo and Assist- 
ant General Auditor 5. V. Wai- 
son look on, 
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LUFKIN employes gave die 
cutting tools to Locomotive En- 
gineer L. G. Kennerly, com- 
pleting 44-year SP career. 
Shown, I-r, are Yardman J. 
€. York, Lufkin Agent Virgil 
Moon, Mis. Kennerly and the 
retiree, 


LAFAYETIE Steno-Clerk Horace 
Lacour, left, is congratulated on 
his retirement after 43 years 
with Southern Pacific by Super- 
intendent E. P. Evans, while Mrs. 


GIFT from employes at Hearne is given 
to Chief Yard Clerk Jakie Silvermem, r. 


Lacour beams. Fellow employes 
gave Lacour an easy chair. 


August, 1962 


completing 37 years with SP, by Asst. 
Supt. C. W. Rush. 
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New money-saver 
for hungry 
travelers 


Tn S.P's new Automat Car you can eat 
whenever you like, and at prices that pam- 
per your budget, Coin-operated dispensers 
offer everything from soft drinks to hot 
meals—all at low coat. There’s no order. 
ing, no waiting. And you can sit at nearby 
tables or take 2 tray to your own reserved 
seat. Automat Cars are now in service on 
many S.P streamliners . . . with more to 
come. Another new idea in train travel pio- 
neered by Southern Pacific. 


New time-saver 
for heavy 
trailers 


In freight handling, time is money. And 
S.P’s new mobile straddledift cranes help. 
shippers save both—-by speeding the trans- 
fer of trailers and containers to and from 
piggyback rail cars. Two of these big fel- 
lows are now on duty.with Southern Pa- 
cific. Each has the muscle to hoist 40 tons, 
Both are getting a healthy workout al 
S.P’s Oakland and Los Angeles terminals, 
‘Two mote.examples of the efficient freight 
service shippers expect from S.P. 
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